THE   ESTHETIC   AND   ETHICAL   JUDGMENTS

counts: it is bungling in its art, stereotyped in its wis-
dom. A poem like "Tintern Abbey" is great estheti-
cally; as we have come increasingly to see, it is ethically
vital but unsound; in sum, this poem is a superb expres-
sion of unwisdom. On the other hand, the poem which
Wordsworth addressed to Milton (along with some of
his other sonnets deeply inspired by the nobility of the
English tradition) has greatness on the two counts, is
both finely formed and wisely conceived.

To estimate the greatness of literary works, which is
the main business of literary criticism, what is needed
is a rounded estimate, esthetic and ethical. In a truly
rounded estimate, the two tasks will be inseparable,
will interpenetrate as intimately as in the organic unity
of the literary work itself. But in fact such an organic
criticism is impossible, and indeed all interpretation
and evaluation is, strictly speaking, inept. Change the
words and you change the thought. Paraphrase and you
rob the text of much of its meaning. Translate and you
impoverish or else create a new thing. Say anything
whatever about a piece of literature in either its esthetic
or its ethical aspect and you dilute or denature what is
there. The only completely scrupulous critic is, there-
fore, the completely silent critic. Since this asceticism is
more than critic flesh can endure, critics may be per-
mitted to go on criticizing as well as they can, turning,
again and again, consciously or not, from one kind of
judgment to the other, violating the simultaneity of